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HE former state of Bundi ruled by the Hara Rajputs is bordered on the north by Tonk and 
Jaipur, on the west by Mewar, to the south by Malwa and to the southeast by the Chambal 
river which forms a natural boundary with the sister,state of Kotah. The earliest Bundi painting 
being datable to the Mughal period, our interest in its history begins with the time of Rao Surjan 
(1554-1585), who gave up Mewar vassalage in order to become a feudatory of the Mughals with 
the surrender of the famous fort of Ranthambor to Akbar in 1569. His grandson, Rao Ratna 
Singh (1607-1631), was greatly favoured by Jahangir who conferred on him the high titles of 
Sarbuland Ray and Ram Raj. His reign also marks the beginning of extensive contact between 
the Bundi rulers and the Deccan which is responsible for the appreciable Deccani influences in 
Bundi painting. According to tradition his grandson Satrusal (1631-1658), who succeeded him, 
had painters in his employ. In the year of his accession Shah Jahan conferred the jagir of what 
comprised Kotah on his brother Madhava Singh. The city also became an important centre 
of Bundi painting, particularly in the 18th century. Both Satrusal’s son, Bhava Singh 
(1658-1681) and his grandson Aniruddha Singh (1681-1695) participated in the Deccan campaigns 
under the Imperial standard. During the reign of Buddha Singh (1695-1731), Bhim Singh of 
Kotah (1705-1720) seized Bundi in 1719 forcing the former to flee, his son Ummed Singh being 
able to return finally to Bundi only in 1748 with Maratha help. Maratha influence continued 
to be increasingly felt in Bundi and Kotah during the second half of the 18th century. The 
early part of the 19th century witnesses the rise of British influence and the Hara states gradually 
passed under its protection during the reign of Vishnu Singh of Bundi (1773-1821) and Ummed 
Singh of Kotah (1771-1819). 

The study of Rajasthani painting, compared to other branches of Indian art, is of recent 
origin, serious attention being paid to it only after Ananda Coomaraswamy had established its 
validity as a major form of Indian artistic expression in his early writings. His treatment of its 
history, however, as was to be expected at that early stage, was sketchy and also somewhat 
inaccurate. With the constant availability of fresh material for study it is increasingly apparent 
that our understanding of the development of Rajasthani painting has to be revised. Thus the 
various individual schools that grew up at separate centres within the larger framework of the 
Rajasthani style are being gradually differentiated and the stages of their evolution determined. 
The Bundi School, flourishing roughly in the region of Bundi and Kotah, is one of the more 
recent to be isolated and promises to take a place second only to the Mewar School in age, as well 
as in the excellence and quantity of its output. 

The earliest known examples that can now be definitely assigned to Bundi are two paint- 
ings from a fragmentary Ragamála set, Raga Dipaka in the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras," and 


1 Reproduced in Leigh Ashton (editor), Art of India and Pakistan, London 1950, РІ. 146, Fig. 807, p. 174, where 
it is incorrectly assigned to the Deccan and dated ረ. 1600. 
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Ragini Bhairavi in the Municipal Museum, Allahabad. In the latter picture (Fig. r), parti- 
cularly, we see a curious mixture of the primitive and the refined testifying to the influences 
exercised upon the Bundi School in its formative stages by the naturalistic and careful elaboration 
of the Mughal School and the bold and primitive treatment of the Mewar School. The colouring 
is simple but nevertheless the effect is rich and brilliant. There is already a certain refinement 
in the painstaking attention paid to the trees, birds and animals, not to be met with in other 
schools of the Rajasthani style during their early phase of development. A clue to the date of the 
picture is provided by the heavy face with padol-shaped eyes, pointed nose and a double chin with 
distinct protrusion, all strongly reminiscent of Mewar painting of the early 17th century. Looking 
to stylistic features it seems probable that Ragini Bhairavi was done about 1625 A.D. during the 
reign of Rao Ratna Singh (1607-1631), though the relatively advanced technique may indicate an 
earlier origin. The present state of our knowledge, however, can allow us to go no further than to 
state that the Bundi School came into existence about the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. 
as a vigorous offshoot of the early Mewar School, though inspired to a much greater extent by 
the refined virtuosities of Mughal art. 

Whatever the case may be, we already find in these pictures several elements that survive 
over a considerable period of time in later Bundi painting. The typically lavish yet careful 
attention to landscape, the technique of depicting water in eddying swirls, and the tinting of the 
sky with a strong red are already noticeable in Ragini Bhairavi. In Raga Dipaka the technique of 
placing the white domes of a palace against a starry blue sky is strongly reminiscent of similar 
treatment in Bundi painting of a later date. The early dating of these two pictures is reinforced 
by the costume of the male figure which consists of a flat а/фай turban, а chakdar (four-pointed) 
Jama, and a long narrow patkā typical of the Akbar and early Jahangir period. 

These two paintings are related to subsequent Bundi work by an incomplete series of 
remarkable line drawings in the National Museum of India. These are based on a set very 
similar to the one of which Raga Dipaka and Ragini Bhairavi once formed a part, the latter painting 
and a line drawing of the National Museum of India set being identical, down to the nests 
of the weaver birds suspended from the palms to the right (Fig. 1). The drawing, however, is 
somewhat later, for the face, though retaining its archaic features, has begun to lose some 
primitive angularity. Though it is difficult to be accurate in the matter of dating drawings 
due to the absence of the important data of colour, the excellent draughtsmanship, careful finish, 
and fine sense of movement would allow us to place the series somewhere between the extreme 
limits of 1630 and 1660, a date nearer 1640 being possibly more accurate. The Ragamala set of 
thirty-six paintings in the collection of Sri Gopi Krishna Kanoria, Calcutta,! which is a typical 
Bundi work of the early 18th century, and about the provenance of which there can be no 
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See W. G. Archer, Indian Paintings from Rajasthan, London 1957, pp. 37-38 and illustration on cover as well 
as the same author’s Indian Painting, Batsford 1956, ፻1. VII. 
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doubt, follows in its turn the National Museum 
of India line drawings, thus firmly linking Raga 
Dipaka of the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Aagini 
Bhairavi of the Municipal Museum, Allahabad, 
апа the Ragamala drawings of the National 
Museum of India to the Bundi School. 

We now come to a group of Bundi 
paintings that had been regarded till recently 
as the earliest of the school. These ‘consist 
of miniatures represented by several paintings 
published by Karl Khandalavala,! of which 
four are reproduced in the present volume in 


colour (Pls. 1, 2, 3 and 4). They are dated 
to c. 1680 on the basis of the inscriptions on 
the reverse of two paintings, one of them of 
V. S. 1739/1682 A.D. (Pl. 1), and the other 
V. S. 1746/1689 A.D. (РІ. 2). Since then а 
painting done in a very similar style has come 
to light showing a nobleman and his lady with 
pet pigeons inscribed with a verse in V. S. 
1719/1662 A.D. suggesting that this kind of 
work was produced in the Bundi ateliers from 
about 1660 to 1690 A.D. Nor should this be 
surprising in view of the fact that these paint- 
ings show strong Mewar influences of the mid- 
17th century, particularly in the treatment of 
the female figure and face. The draughts- 
manship of the Bundi paintings, however, is 


Fig. 1. Ragini Bhairavi, Bundi, с. 1625 A. D. 
4%" x8". Municipal Museum, Allahabad. 


much more refined, the faces more delicate, and the landscape treated with greater naturalism. 
Of the stylistic characteristics it is sufficient to note here that together with the male and 
female types obviously derived from Mewar seen in Pl. 4, we begin to get for the first time facial 
features that are typical of the Bundi School. This type of face is small and rounded with 
pronounced shading on the cheeks and near the eyes and nose in order to give depth and model- 
ling to the face (РІ. 3). The device is quite peculiar to Bundi painting, being unknown in the 
Mewar School of this period where the faces are generally quite flat. Even where the facial 


1 Karl Khandalavala, “Five Bundi Paintings of the Late 17th Century A.D." Bulletin of the Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India, No. 5 (1955-1957), рр. 50-56. 
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type is strongly influenced by Mewar we notice this skilful shading employed to give relief (РІ. 4). 
The colouring of the face is also a peculiar, rather vivid, reddish-brown. The choice of colours 
for the rest of the picture is particularly exquisite, the richness being tempered with sobriety and 
harmony. Тһе water continues to be rendered by eddying swirls painted against a dark back- 
ground and the green tones of the trees are^enlivened by white, red and yellow flowers. The 
artist shows great sensibility to the beauties of nature and has often captured the exuberance of 
tropical gardens and woodlands with much felicity. He also delights in the elaborateness of 
architectural settings made even richer by the patterns of coloured tiles. 

The first half of the 18th century marks the full flowering of the Bundi School and also 
the period of its greatest productivity. The tendency is towards greater richness gradually 
accompanied by a less finished technique. A change is visible in the preference for more 
elaborate compositions and more colourful effects, chiefly brought about by lavish use of a bright 
reddish-orange, but about the second quarter of the 18th century a falling off from the high 
standards of technical excellence and draughtsmanship becomes evident. The reddish-brown tone 
used in painting the faces is gradually discontinued and a bright pink is now preferred. The 
smooth shading of the face, done with skill previously, now tends to become harsh and streaky, 
the white rippling lines used to depict water become heavy, the plain backgrounds give way to 
heavily shaded green mounds, and the spectacularly coloured skies are painted in profuse and 
swirling patches of red, black, blue and gold. In many of the pictures we begin to see a ‘profile 
shadow’ consisting of a wash of dark colour just next to the face in order to separate it more 
distinctly from the general background. Unobtrusive and effective at first, it gradually becomes 
quite crude and disturbing. The treatment of trees in the background, in conformity with the 
general trend, is now unrestrainedly rich, full of crowded blossoming trees covered with flowering 
vines. The dresses of the women are also done in sumptuous gold, which is again used for 
furniture and utensils. These changes can be seen by comparing Pl. 5 with its restrained richness 
and Pl. 7 where, in spite of the obvious charm, a coarsened technique is quite apparent. 

Sometime around the middle of the 18th century we begin to get a variant of the typical 
Bundi style as it had developed hitherto, and related to it by similar rendering of architecture, 
facial types, landscape, animals and variegated clouds. The most obvious difference is in the 
tonality of colours employed, the artists preferring a quieter and more harmonious scheme, while 
the draughtsmanship is also more refined and careful. The difference is best exemplified in the 
treatment of trees, which are clustered together in the typical Bundi manner but the green hues 
are no longer disturbed by brightly coloured flowers. The leaves are also carefully shaded and 
treated with a new feeling for depth, and the water is now done in silver. These changes are 
heralded in two interesting pictures dated V. S. 1799/1742 A.D. in the Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India published by Khandalavala. He also discusses the influence of Mughal 
technique particularly with regard to the prominent shading of the face with fine, closely set black 
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lines (khat pardaz), a device popular in the reign of Muhammad Shah (1720-1748) and Shah Alam 
(1759-1806), and the increasing preference for squat figures.’ Theenight scenes greatly favoured 
by these painters are also the result of contact with later Mughal technique, but in spite of these 
borrowings, their work represents a much higher achievement, comparable to the elevated 
lyricism of the Kangra School in contrast to the decadent banalities of the late Mughal School to 
which it owes its existence to so large an extent. The group, of which РІ. ro is a late example, 
may be dated roughly from about 1750-1780. Works in the brighter and freer Bundi manner 
continued to be produced in the latter half of the century as well, though they share in the general 
decline of art all over Rajasthan, being marred by crude colour and meaningless elaboration. 

Along with typical Bundi paintings of the 18th century discussed above we get a somewhat 
rougher and less sophisticated version, probably produced for patrons who could not afford the 
more finished product. The faces of the women are large instead of being petite, with heavy 
chins and big, curving eyes, the forehead often being smeared with sandal paste. РІ. 0 is an 
unusually fine example done in this manner, the dark chocolate background being used with 
great effect to set off the rich gold, red and yellow of the female figures. 

The Bundi School from its very inception seems to have been receptive to Deccani 
influences and this is not surprising considering the intimate contact between the Hara rulers both 
of Bundi and Kotah with the Deccan from the time of Ratna Singh (1607-1631) to Aniruddha 
Singh (1681-1695) and even later. The affinity of the Banaras Raga Dipaka discussed above 
to the Deccan style is so strong that it was long regarded as a Deccani painting by scholars. 
Among features of Bundi painting that may possibly originate in the Deccan may be mentioned 
the close similarity in some of the female facial types, the schematically arranged row of flowers 
in the foreground, and the method of treating the night sky, which is covered with white dots 
representing stars and a ringed moon. Last but not the least is the peculiar convention of depict- 
ing a building with pavilions on the terrace, usually to the left of the picture, as an important 
element of the composition. 

The final phase of the school, in common with other Rajasthani styles, is marked by a 
rapid deterioration in the quality of colour. It now becomes flat and dull, lacking the rich 
depth of tone which imparts the warmth and brilliance redeeming even pedestrian Bundi work. 
Accompanying this is a deterioration of draughtsmanship and an obvious poverty of imagination. 
There is a sort of revival during the reign of Ummed Singh (1771-1819) at Kotah related to 
traditional Bundi work in the luxuriance of landscape and refreshing in its naive and childlike 
outlook. But this was only to be temporary, and lack of patronage occasioned by the change 
of taste among the richer classes due to Western contacts brings the school to a definite end by 
the middle of the 19th century at the very latest. 


1 Karl Khandalavala, “A Group of Bundi Miniatures іп the Prince of Wales Museum,” Bulletin of the Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India, No. 3 (1952-1953), Pl. XXIV, Fig. 22, p. 34. 
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PLATE ፤ HERO AND HEROINE IN A PAVILION 
Dated V S. 1739/1682 A.D. Size 7'x93'. Possession of Sri C. D. Gujarati, Bombay 


This is one of the earliest dated paintings of the Bundi School. The short inscription on the 
back can be interpreted to mean that it was either painted or presented by one Daudia in 


V. S. 1739/1682 A.D. 
= “ — 
> сат 957125 


The hero attempts to embrace the heroine who is coyly resisting his advances. On either 
side of the couple is a female attendant, one of them carrying a garland in a tray, the other waving 
a fly-whisk. 

Mewar influence is strong in this phase of Bundi painting, particularly in the general 
composition with its architectural setting consisting of a typical dome with balcony, the walls 
with niches containing bottles and cups of coloured glass and the panelled pattern at the base. 
The armpit shadow, a convention derived from early Mughal painting, is to be seen not only on 
the male but also the female figure. The large faces of the women with heavy chins and the 
colouring with its use of lacquer red and bright orange also recall Mewar work. The brush- 
work, however, is finer than one generally sees in Mewar painting and the turban worn by the 
princely lover is also typical of Bundi. The faces, however, are not reddish-brown in colour, 
which is a feature peculiar to Bundi painting in this period and most clearly noticeable in 


Pls. 3 and 4. 
1 See Karl Khandalavala, “Five Bundi Paintings of the Late 17th Century A.D.,” p. 51. 
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PLATE 2 LOVERS POINTING TO THE CRESCENT MOON D 
Artist Mohan. Dated V. S. 1746]1689 A.D. Same size. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


Trees and plants bursting with flowers of pure and brilliant colour surround the lovers 
who stand on a stool in the centre of the picture. They are painted against a quieter patch of 
green that contrasts with the luxuriant foliage. The thin, barely visible crescent moon at which 
they are pointing is in the top left corner. The sky is a clear blue and a few trees can be seen 
on the distant horizon. The mood of an Indian garden has been caught with great sureness in 
this masterpiece of the Bundi School. 

On the reverse is the inscription reproduced below: 


= T a comer 


“St 1746 asauj su 12 Mohan chatora no guhrai.” “У. S. 1746/1689 A.D. Asauj 12. Gift of the 
painter Mohan." No other paintings by this gifted artist are known. 

The lover wears a typical Bundi turban (cf. Pl. 1) which is somewhat cylindrical in appear- 
ance and has a yellow crossband (pechi) looped over the forehead and one end arranged on the top 
in а fan-like manner. In addition he puts on a striped pdijamd, a transparent gherdar Jama and a 
broad фай the ends of which are decorated with a floral motif, a feature that becomes popular 
from the time of Shah Jahan. The shading under the armpit is a characteristic of early Mughal 
painting that survives to the late 17th century in the various schools of Rajasthani painting. 

The dress of the female figures consists of ghdghra, short choli, patka and odhni on which 
can be seen the tic-and-dye type of pattern popular with Bundi artists (Pls. 1, 5 and 10). They 
are done with great care, the texture of the fabric and the patterns being rendered with consider- 

able meticulousness. Several rows of pearl necklaces adorn the throat and single pompons can 
- be seen at the wrist and arm. 

The faces of the women, except for the strong pink tone in which they are painted, are 
distinctly reminiscent of Mewar painting of the mid-17th century, and had it not been for the 
fact that the picture is securely dated, one would tend to ascribe it to a period earlier than that 
of Pl. т, which actually pre-dates it by seven years. In other respects the picture is quite different 

"x rom the Mewar style, notably in the generally more naturalistic rendering, careful finish and fine 
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PLATE 3 COURTESAN WITH ATTENDANT IN A GARDEN 


Last quarter of the 17th century. Sime size. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


with frilled lapels, and odhni stands gracefully in front of a plantain tree, a leaf of which she holds 
іп her hand. The attendant who offers her a garland of white flowers is similarly dressed. The 
women are typical of the Bundi School as distinguished from the types that were inspired by 
Mewar, being tall and slim with slender waist and torso. The face is small, delicately rounded 
and reddish-brown in colour. A certain amount of shading of the face by darker washes of the 
same colour is noticeable, particularly to indicate the curving planes of the cheek and chin. This 
is very smooth and unobtrusive in the best examples, where the artist understands its use, but 
is conventionalised in later painting in which the treatment becomes crude and streaky. 

The trees of the garden are painted against a monochrome green background, a stylistic 
feature again reminiscent of Mewar. The fountain and flowerbeds in the foreground recall 
Deccani painting and the flowering creepers are done with quiet formality and restraint so that 
the picture, though far removed from the bright exuberance of Mohan’s masterpiece (РІ. 2), 
is nevertheless pleasing in its loneliness. The use of massed plantain trees is also noteworthy, 
being a constant favourite of the Bundi painter. 

Paintings illustrating the various heroines (nayikas) of Braja Bhasha literature were popular 
with artists and patrons alike and this picture may well illustrate the courtesan (ganika, vefyz) who 
is a well-known type of heroine. A short label on the back reads vesya, courtesan. 
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: ይ PLATE s COURTESAN WITH ATTENDANT IN A GARDEN 
4 “Тай quarter ofthe sgth century. S&me size. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 
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PLATE 4 LADIES IN A PLEASURE GARDEN 
‘Last quarter of the 17th century AMD. Same size. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


Sporting in a garden (upavana krida) has been a perennial feature of Indian life and has also been an 
important motif of Sanskrit and Braja Bhasha poetry. Men and women betake themselves 
to gardens, away from the dust of cities, in order to relax in the coolness of shady trees and 
running water. Such a scene forms the subject of this picture. A princess and her companions 
have retired to a garden laid out formally in the Mughal manner (cf. РІ. 3) yet full of dense 
vegetation and surrounded by water flowing from fountains into channels. The princess is 
seated in a chair placed on an elevated platform in the centre. Opposite her are three 
attendants, one of whom offers her a garland. Behind the princess are three more attendants, 
of whom the one to the extreme left is shown in a graceful posture. Her dress is also different 
from that of the other women and consists of a pairhan and patka, more a Mughal than a 
Rajasthani fashion. The grouping of the seven women is also accomplished with great success, 
each figure skilfully related to the one before and after it. 

The composition is simple and geometrical but at the same time most effective. The 
constituent parts are grouped in horizontal alignment. At the top we have a row of trees and 
three fountains connected by straight channels, then another row of trees, next the row of women, 
their arrangement in a straight line echoing the grouping of trees, followed by yet another row 
of horizontally placed trees and fountains in the foreground. Bundi painters display a particular 
fondness for the horizontal disposition of trees that stretch from one end of the picture to the 
other (Pls. 5 and 7). 

The colouring of the picture, with its massed greens relieved by spots of white and red 
flowers, is very effective. The red and yellow worn by the ladies blend perfectly with the rest 
of the picture so that the total effect is extraordinarily rich and without the slightest jarring tone 
to mar the harmony of colours. 
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PLATE 5 MEETING OF RADHA AND KRISHNA 


First quarter of the r8th century. Same size. Madhuri Desai Collection, Bombay 


Dependance on Braja Bhasha poetry has been a regular feature of the Rajasthani schools of 
painting, its artists constantly deriving inspiration from the imagery of poets. The Rasikapriya 
of Kesavadàsa, particularly, has been often illustrated, frequently at great length. 

The verse inscribed on top of the picture is from this popular work and describes the 
confusion into which Krishna has fallen on seeing Radha. The action depicted is known in the 
literature of rhetoric as vibhrama-hàva, when the lovers, at the time of meeting, begin to do things 
in a topsy-turvy manner due to the excitement of the moment. 

Atha Sri Krisna jū kau bibhrama hava 

Nanda Nandanu khelat haî banai gata bani chhabi chandana ke jala ki 

Brakhabhana suta hi bilokata hi ruchi chita mai bibhrama ki jhalaki 

Girijata na janata panani khata birî kari pankaja ke dala ki 

Bihasi saba gopa suta Hari lochana mudi surocha drigafichala ki 

The son of Nanda sports in the forest, his body beautified with sandal water. 

Seeing Radha a sweet confusion passes through his mind. 

The pan leaves fall down unwittingly, and in their place he eats the lotus 
petals after folding them (as though they were pan), 

At which the 20015, their eyelashes quivering, burst out laughing and 
Hari closes his eyes (ashamed). 

The dark blue Krishna wearing a transparent pleated /йтй and crown can be seen to 
the left together with his attendants, one of whom waves a fly-whisk over his head. On seeing 
Radha he is rooted to the spot, the green pan leaves fall to the ground and absent mindedly he folds 
a lotus petal instead. Radha herself stands still in front of him, veiling herself with the odhnz 
in a shy gesture, unaware of the group of attendants behind her who converse with each other 
animatedly. 

The lotus pond with fishes and aquatic birds is a conventional feature, the water itself 
being painted in light swirls, a technique much used by Bundi painters and reminiscent of early 
Mughal painting. A feature common to Mewar painting is the very conscious use of lacquer red 
background against which Krishna and his companions are painted. The heavy chinned features 
of the first gopz in the bottom row are also of obvious Mewar inspiration, but there can be no doubt 
that the painting with its lovely evocation of the atmosphere of a flowering woodland resounding 
with the song of birds, its rich colours and fine brush-work, is a Bundi product. 
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An elephant has broken its fetters and flees through a portal followed by а tusker that is being 
egged on by а mahout. Two retainers hold pikes fitted with blazing fireworks used to frighten 
elephants into submission and three other attendants are seen fleeing to the right. 

The large elephants are drawn with confidence and their swift and graceful speed has 
been rendered with consummate ease. In its vigorous sense of movement the picture is an 
excellent example of the elephant studies that were produced at Bundi and Kotah in such 
large numbers. қ 

An inscription on the top left corner states: “‘“Hathi rav Surjain ka, Bhalerao Aniba kuijarai.” 
“The elephants Bhaleráo and Anipa, belonging to Rao Surjan.” 

Rao Surjan (1554-1585) was a famous ruler of Bundi and vassal of Akbar, but the picture 
is obviously not contemporary with him. It may, however, possibly be a copy or based on a 
much earlier painting, the agitated movement of the beasts being reminiscent of similar pictures 
of the Akbar period. 

The date of this picture should not be later than the first quarter of the 18th century in 
view ofits excellent drawing. The figures of the attendants and their turbans are also comparable 
- to those of the gopas of РІ. 5. 4 
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PLATE 7 KRISHNA DECEIVED 
Second quarter of the 18th century. Size 7"x91'. National Museum of India, New Delhi 


The painting illustrates a verse from the Rasikapriya of KeSavadasa in which the poet relates how a 
горї, tired of the stealing of milk and curds, decided to play a trick on Krishna. She set out this time 
with an empty pot, but splashed with milk on the outside and covered carefully, so that he was 
quite deceived and had to retreat in great discomfiture to the accompaniment of the maid’s shy 
laughter. The painter uses the common compositional technique of continuous narration in 
order to depict this incident. To the right we first see Krishna trying to steal from the pot which 
has white dots representing the carefully splashed milk. The pair of trecs in the centre act as a 
kind of punctuation mark after which we see Krishna walking away while the amused gopi has ° 
pulled out her odhni which serves as a veil behind which she laughs amusedly. 

Dana-lila or Krishna stealing milk and curds from the maids of Braja is a favourite theme 
with Hindi poets and often imbued with a strong religious symbolism. In the later refined court 
poetry, however, Krishna is gradually shorn of divinity and is transformed from a god, to whom 
loving devotion is the highest form of worship, to a mere gallant lover whose life is full of trivial 
romantic episodes. This change is also reflected in painting where we often miss the devotional 
intensity of Rajasthani painting of the 17th century. In the 18th century, we find instead a thinly 
veiled secular, if somewhat lavish, atmosphere impoverished of any religious content and expres- 
sive of only a superficial glamour. 

The picture, which forms part of a series of forty-eight paintings illustrating the 
Rasikapriya in the National Museum of India (No. 51.64), invites comparison with Pl. 5, forming 
part of an earlier Rasikapriya set scattered in various private and public collections. Тһе row of 
trees on top of the picture is a common Bundi characteristic, and so is the treatment of water in the 
foreground. The draughtsmanship, however, is less accomplished, the shading of the face, which 
is somewhat streaky, and the harsh white lines of the water indicating a deterioration in work- 
manship. The reddening sky and the heavily shaded green mounds in the background become a 


regular feature of Bundi painting from this time. 
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PLATE 8 THE SUMMER ELEPHANT 
Circa 1750 A.D. Size 8j" x 11]*. «Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


The advent of Summeris compared in Braja Bhasha poetry to the onrush of an intoxicated elephant, 
and the picture may well illustrate lines similar to these written by an unknown poet : 
Chapada kara jharata jhakorata sarosa pauna 
Torata tamala gana manda dina bharo so. 
Gharsha kai dharani giri tamake pratapa jako 
Dekhata majeja-reja jagata nidáro bho. 
Тати chhina сһһауа sara sükhata samudra bana 
Karana bichara dekho айара afigaro so. 
Chhavata gagana dhura dhavata dhadhata avai 
Chaya chadho grishama gayanda matavaro so. 


The furious gale violently sweeps, shakes 

And uproots the hosts of tamala trees; the day turns dim with its oppression. 
It scrapes the earth and sets the mountain ablaze with its power. 

Aware of its might, the world is subdued. 

The trees cast no shadows; forests, lakes and sea dry up, 

Look at the rays hot as burning ember! 

Dust overspreads the sky, and scorching Summer 

Like a drunken elephant comes storming in. 

We see a large elephant in the centre of the picture with curled tail and raised trunk 
drawn with a wonderful tense draughtsmanship, the form flattened out yet suggesting thestrength 
and mass of the creature admirably. One of the elephants in the background rushes against a 
rock, frantic with heat, while another seeks comfort in the cool water of the lotus lake in the fore- 
ground. The hot burning sky at the bottom of which shines the golden sun with fierce rays is 
painted a blazing red with streaks of gold, and together with the bare tree and the frantic actions 
of the elephants suggests an atmosphere of overpowering heat. 

The tree to the left, with its clumps of leaves, is very definitely a misunderstood chinar tree 
of Mughal painting. The treatment of water with white lines swirling against a silver grey 
background is a typical feature of Bundi painting and is comparable to similar treatment in 
Krishna Deceived (Pl. 7). It resembles that painting not only in the somewhat rough draughts- 
manship but also in the treatment of shaded mounds separating one plane of the picture from 
another as well as the conventional representation of the partly visible sun. The painting can 
thus be dated roughly to the same period and would seem to be later than Rao Surjan’s 
Elephants (РІ. 6), where the rendering is much more naturalistic. 
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PLATE 9 LADY WITH A THORN IN THE FOOT 
Third quarter of the 18th century, Same size. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


Ë 
In this rendering of a popular motif we see 2 lady of high rank balancing herself gracefully on one 
leg while a seated attendant attempts to remove a thorn from her foot. The lady wears a peshvāz 
of transparent material secured below the breasts, a long narrow patkd, and dipatta draped over 
the head. The forehead is smeared with sandal paste and she wears profuse jewellery. Тһе hair 
hangs loosely at the back, the curl falling at the side of the cheek being a common feature of 
Rajasthani painting about the mid-18th century and derived from the Mughal School. Use 
of the dark chocolate background is particularly striking. 

The facial types in the miniature are different from the usual Bundi style, being heavier 
and fuller, with large eyes, similar to that of the prince in Pl. 1o, while the drawing is also bolder. 
The question arises whether the group of paintings to which this miniature belongs indicates a 
different school flourishing at the neighbouring state of Kotah. In view of its proximity to Bundi 
and the close relationship between the two states, however, it would perhaps be nearer the truth 
to consider it as a variant of the Bundi School. Kotah was founded only in 1631 with the 
elevation of Madho Singh to the throne by Shah Jahan, and we should not take this to imply , 
the beginning of a new style, the variations to be noticed in the paintings of the Bundi School* 
being largely due to the different idioms followed by the numerous ateliers rather than the coming 


into being of a new idiom. 
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р LADY WITH A THORN IN THE FOOT 
Thi d quarter of the 18th century. Same size, Prince of Wales Museam, Bombay 
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PLATE 10 LADY SURPRISED AT THE BATH 
Circa 1775 A.D. Same size. Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay 


The lady is shown throwing a robe with brocaded ends over her body as she turns her face away 
at the sight of the prince. Next to her stands an attendant holding a tray containing clothes 
and wearing a red choli, green ghaghra and ап odhni decorated with flowers done in a dot pattern. 
The expanse of white walls is relieved by delicately done flowers, while beyond are massed trees 
including plantains. The prince wears a turban with a short dagger-like projection on the top 
(khafyardar), a fashion becoming popular in Rajasthan states due to association with the invading 
Marathas. 

The heavy shading, most noticeable in the face of the prince and around the breasts of the 
lady, is a prominent characteristic of this group of miniatures and indicates the strong influence 
of Mughal schools of the second half of the 18th century on the Bundi style. The technique of 
shading the area outside the face to form a kind of shadow in order to add relief also becomes 
increasingly evident, though the squat rendering of human figures is not so pronounced. The 
method of painting the lotus lake by wavy white lines drawn on silver is another common feature. 

It is interesting to compare this picture with Pl. 9, which employs quite different colours. 
The relationship between the faces of the peeping prince and the standing lady is obvious. His Ж 
face, however, is painted white, while the face of the standing lady is a dark pink, andisalso not as 
heavily shaded. 

The painting belongs to the group of Bundi miniatures of restricted output that begin 
to be produced about the middle of the 18th century (see p. 6). It lacks the exquisite finesse of 
the best examples of this style but is done in a bold and attractive manner, the most probable date 


being circa 1775 A.D. 
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